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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta 
Review. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the Association, is an 
information center about deafness, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books in twenty or 
more languages. 
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Busman’s Holiday 


E!sinore to Edinburgh 


HARRIET MONTAGUE 


6 HICH country did you like best?” 

I suppose that question has been 
asked a hundred times since I landed in 
the U. S. after two months in Europe. 
There is no way to answer it, for a person 
who tried to see ten countries in two 
months could have no fair criterion of 
judgment, or even any reliable personal 
reactions. As a matter of fact, I liked all 
the cities and countries visited and left 
each place with sincere regret. In every 
country I found friends I had made by cor- 
respondence and they were kind to me be- 
cause we had many of the same interests. 
They went to great trouble to entertain me 
in their homes and to show me the fine 
sights of their countries, so all my recol- 
lections are an indissoluble mixture of 
magnificent scenery, medieval castles, mod- 
ern schools for the deaf and attractive 
personalities. 

I came away with a great desire to know 
more about all these people and _ these 
places, I found a use for every bit of his- 
tory I ever learned, every scrap of poetry 
I ever committed to memory, every bit of 
knowledge of Europe I ever found in a 
book; and all of it took on new meaning 
and new poignancy as I walked over those 
old stones over which so many feet have 
trod. 

This statement has a poignancy of its 
own, for all European places of historic 
interest, no matter where located—Kron- 
borg or Chillon, Edinburgh or Versailles— 
are paved with cobblestones, of identical 
size and composition, and all alike extreme- 
ly hard on the feet. They leave you limp 
and limping after a day’s sightseeing, yet 
all fatigue and discomfort are forgotten in 
the satisfaction and pleasure that memory 

rings. 


ee 
—— 


This is the second and final installment of Mrs. 
Montague’s experiences during a recent trip to Eu- 
Tope. The author is director of the John Tracy Clin- 
i's Correspondence Course. : 


Ee 
——— 
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An American soldier in Frankfurt asked 
me quite seriously if I had visited the castle 
in Denmark, “where Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet,” and remarked that he was going 
there when he went to Copenhagen. Not 
wanting to correct him, I said that I had 
visited Elsinore. He, too, had some tag 
ends of literature and history, and even if 
they were mixed he did remember them. 


A Visit to Hamlet’s Grave 


It was Mr. Magnus Ruben, the father of 
one of the Correspondence Course children, 
who took me to Frederiksborg Castle, one 
of the great show places of Denmark, and 
also to Elsinore. I was awed by the mag- 
nificence of Frederiksborg, which is now a 
national museum, but what remains most 
clearly in my memory was climbing the 
hill beyond Kronborg Castle with Elsabet 
Alberts and standing beside Hamlet’s grave. 
I had to take Elsabet’s word for it, as there 
is only a great, rough stone with no mark 
on it. 

Copenhagen is a magnificent city. My 
five days there were not nearly enough, but 
what I most regret missing is Professor 
Albert’s school of lipreading. I did see the 
building and the classrooms and the office, 
but there were no pupils there as everyone 
was on vacation. I was stupefied to be told 
that there were between 700 and 800 adult 
lipreading pupils at the school, and that 
many of them came back year after year; 
that the school staff comprised 20 teachers, 
some full time, some part time. With Amer- 
ican schools of lipreading closing their 
doors one after the other, because the 
hearing aids have put them out of business, 
I wondered how this great school could 
continue, using lipreading and hearing aids 
together. The school has six or seven large 
classrooms on two floors of a large house, 
not more than a block from the royal pal- 
ace, In each room there are comfortable 
chairs and tables for the students, with a 
group hearing aid in every room and a 
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microphone in front of each chair. What 
magic does Professor Alberts use to keep 
lipreading instruction vital to so many 
hard of hearing adults’ Lipreading itself 
is vital to any individual, child or adult, 
who has any degree of hearing loss, but 
the teaching of lipreading is not nearly so 
well advertised nor so well patronized in 
the U. S. today as it was 25 or 30 years 
ago. 

Each year Professor Alberts has a six 
weeks’ summer school at some attractive 
resort, offering lipreading lessons in Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish and 
bringing pupils flocking from all those 
countries. In winter he offers instruction 
in English, French and German, along with 
the lipreading. Professor Alberts used to 
be headmaster of the school for the deaf at 
Nyborg. Ten years ago he began teaching 
lipreading to adults and now is kept busy 
all winter giving lessons to his extraordi- 
narily large group of pupils. 

I enjoyed the Alberts family very much. 
Elsabet spent a year in the U., S. and vis- 
ited the Tracy Clinic for some weeks. She 
is a teacher of the deaf, and has been giv- 
ing private lessons to several of the chil- 
dren in Copenhagen whose parents have 
used the Tracy Correspondence Course. 
She had some of the mothers at her home 
for coffee, and I was delighted when the 
Malmbak twins and Marianne Houengaard 
put on a demonstration for me. 


The School for the Deaf at Nyborg 


I spent a day at Nyborg, traveling south 
and west from Copenhagen by train and 
ferry. It is a three-hour journey, with pic- 
turesque sights all the way. Mr. Asger 
Holm, who visited the U. S. two years ago 
on a United Nations fellowship, and spent 
several days in Los Angeles, offered me 
gracious hospitality. Mrs. Holm and their 
two small daughters welcomed me at the 
school for the deaf of which Mr. Holm is 
superintendent. Mr. Holm drove me to 
Odense to see Hans Andersen’s birthplace, 
and I enjoyed driving through the Danish 
countryside. I kept exclaiming over old 
castles and old churches and wanting to 
stop and look at them, but Mr. Holm re- 
strained me, remarking—which was true— 
“There are too many of them.” After vis- 
iting the Andersen house we went to a 
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charming stone chapel by the roadside, 
Mr. Holm dismissed it rather lightly as not 
being more than 600 years old, but I found 
it fascinating and spent some time walking 
around in it while Mr. Holm amused him. 
self trying the old organ. 

I flew over the Iron Curtain going from 
Copenhagen to Frankfurt, but did not know 
it until later. In Frankfurt and Diisseldorf 
| had my first real sight of the aftermath 
of war. The destruction and desolation in 
Germany are beyond belief. In spite of all 
the reconstruction and rebuilding there 
are blocks and blocks of buildings that are 
just empty shells. Even after eight years, 
church spires stand with no church adjoin- 
ing; once fine houses are completely gutted. 
On street after street are jagged ruins that 
look as if the touch of a hand might send 
them over. Yet the cities are active and 
flourishing. Often the undamaged first 
floors of office buildings have been roofed 
over, and little shops opened under the 
shadow of the ruined walls. The shop win- 
dows are filled with merchandise, the peo- 
ple look well fed, and the streets are filled 
with cars and bicycles whirling around 
corners and filling the unwary American 
traveler with unaccustomed terror. Having 
no professional contacts in Frankfurt, most 
of one day was spent sightseeing. visiting 
Goethe’s house and the medieval Town 
Hall. the Palm Garden and the University. 


Stranded at Kéln 


Going from Frankfurt to Diisseldorf by 
train, I had to change cars at Koln (Co- 
logne). It was Sunday and the travel agent 
had allowed me exectly six minutes to get 
off the train, find a porter, walk down 4 
long flight of stairs, through a tunnel and 
up to another platform. I missed the train 
and the porter was completely blank as to 
when the next train for Diisseldorf would 
come along. He found a bench, motioned 
for me to sit, plumped down my luggage 
and departed. The station platform was 
jammed with families going on holiday 
trips. Through the train shed I could see 
the spires of the great Cathedral, gutted by 
bombs, but still bravely standing. I wanted 
terribly to go across the street and visit the 
Cathedral, but had no place to leave my 
luggage and no idea when the next train 
for Diisseldorf might come along. There 
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was not a porter nor a station agent in 
sight, and the people I accosted timidly 
with “Do you speak English?” shied away 
with blank faces. 

In my philosophy of life, there is no 
particular point in worrying unless you 
know what you are worrying about, so I 
just went on sitting, watching the people 
and amusing myself by reading the many 
signs in English, French and German. It 
is often interesting to compare the three 
languages. For instance, in every railway 
carriage there are signs on the windows. 
The English command requires seven 
words: “Do not lean out of the windows.” 
The French say it in six words: “Ne pas se 
pencher en dehors.” The Germans get the 
whole idea into two curt words: “Nichts 
Hinauslehnen.” 

I sat there for two and a half hours. 
Finally, the porter miraculously returned 
and the train lumbered in. I got aboard 
and presently was in Diisseldorf, being wel- 
comed by a tall, red haired, handsome Ger- 
man and his charming blonde wife. I had 
corresponded for years with the Kolibius 
family and it was delightful to meet them 
at last. Herr and Frau Kolibius took me 
under their wings during my two days at 
Diisseldorf, and those were among the 
most interesting days I spent in Europe. 


An Oral School in Germany 

In addition to much sightseeing, I vis- 
ited the school for the deaf at Essen where 
Herr Kolibius teaches. I watched several 
classes, being especially interested in the 
speech teaching. German schools have 
many more men teachers than American 
schools, and they are far more dramatic 
about speech teaching than American 
teachers. One young man was drilling his 
pupils in voice control, having them say 
over and over, “/ch spreche leise,” (I 
speak softly) ; “/ch spreche laut,” (1 speak 
loudly). He made a forceful gesture for 
laut and a gentle wave of the hands for 
leise, and his hands were so expressive it 
was like watching Stokowski conducting an 
orchestra, 

I was delighted with the school, the chil- 
dren, and the work. I was treated with 
great honor as a visitor, and the only arm 
chair in the school was carried about from 
room to room so that I would be comfort- 
able while watching. The headmaster was 
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all ready with a list of questions about the 
deaf in America and television: 1. What 
proportion of the adult deaf in the U. S. 
own television sets? 2. What proportion 
of the adult deaf enjoy television? 3. 
What programs do the deaf like? I had to 
tell him I had no idea how many of the 
deaf own television sets, but I thought it 
was safe to say that all the adult deaf who 
have $400 have television sets, and what 
they probably enjoy most are the wrestling 
and boxing matches and the football games. 
But I had no figures for kim. 

I went to Lausanne to see Jeanne Kun- 
kler, who edtis Le Messager, a monthly 
periodical for the deaf published in French. 
We took the steamboat on Lake Geneva to 
Vevey, where we lunched with Fridette 
Amsler, the charming French Swiss woman 
who was partly instrumental in introducing 
the Jena Method of Speechreading to the 
U. S. She visited Ypsilanti, Mich., where 
Professor Jacob Reighard of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan had recently translated 
the Jena Method into English, and her en- 
thusiasm and talent helped convince the 
authorities that lipreading should be intro- 
duced as a regular part of the curriculum 
at the university. And so it has remained 
ever since, 

I marveled at the way these two culti- 
vated Frenchwomen, both extremely deaf, 
were able to switch from French to Eng- 
lish and back again — speaking, reading, 
writing and lipreading both languages with 
facility. Mlle. Kunkler took me to Chillon 
Castle. We walked through the great 
vaulted halls and up and down the narrow, 
winding, worn stone steps, eventually 
reaching the prison where Byron had 
carved his name on one of the stone pillars, 
the same pillar to which the Prisoner of 
Chillon was one time chained. 

When we returned to Lausanne, Mlle. 
Kunkler took me to the club for the deaf of 
which she is the leading spirit. She was 
responsible for the purchase of the com- 
modious building that is used as a club 
house, and she paid to have it fitted out 
with classrooms, recreation rooms and a 
theater with a real stage and real stage 
lighting. 


“La Gréve” in France 
In France, I was caught in the strike and 


found it rather restful and peaceful. I 
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went by train from Geneva to Avignon, the 
lovely old town with walls and towers dat- 
ing back to Caesar’s Gallic War. I was 
supposed to go on the next day to Tou- 
louse, but upon reaching the railway sta- 
tion, I found that the station was closed 
and dead, I went back to the hotel, very 
much confused by a new French word— 
new to me, at least—which was on every- 
body’s lips. 

“La Greve,” said the girl at the desk. 
“Do you mean strike?” She retired to the 
rear office to look it up in a French-English 
dictionary she kept there for emergencies, 
and returned, nodding her head. “Oui,” 
she said, “La Gréve. Strike.” Nobody could 
tell when the trains would start again, and 
there was no telegraph or telephone service, 
so I decided to remain in Avignon over 
the weekend and then go on to Paris, fore- 
going the trip through the Pyrenees to 
which I had been looking forward. As a 
matter of fact the trains did run the next 
day, and for two more days after that, but 
it was as well that I went on to Paris for 
the second strike began almost as soon as | 
reached there, and for two weeks there 
were no trains, mail, telephone, telegraph, 
or public transportation, except taxis and 
the army trucks that took people to and 
from work. 

The sightseeing busses, maintained by 
private companies, continued to operate 
and I did a lot of sightseeing—Fontaine- 
bleau, Versailles, Chartres, and_ trips 
around Paris. The rest of the time I just 
sat in parks or in sidewalk cafés, or win- 
dow shopped up and down the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Rue de la Paix. I spent 
hours, too, sauntering up and down the 
Left Bank, stopping at bookstalls and oc- 
casionally buying old French prints to take 
home to my friends. 

I had my flight ticket from Paris to Lon- 
don, so did not have the trouble some 
tourists had getting out of France. The 
plane, which left Le Bourget by BEA, 
was the new type of passenger plane with 
portholes under the wings which gave an 
unimpeded view downward. Unfortunately, 
the wings shut off all view of the sky and 
much of the light, and as there is usually 
more sky than earth to see when flying, I 
found it rather frustrating. 

One of the charms of an English journey 
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is recognizing the places one has read 
about in English novels from Fielding to 
Galsworthy and from Tom Brown to Sher- 
lock Holmes, It is wonderful to come un. 
expectedly upon Trafalgar Square and Pic. 
cadilly Circus, or St. James Park and 
Kensington Gardens, or Buckingham Pal. 
ace and 10 Downing Street. I went sight- 
seeing by bus, taxi, and on foot, and had 
one trip in the Underground, which seemed 
less complicated than the Boston subway, 


Mr. and Mrs, Gilbey, who had the corre. 
spondence course years ago for their little 
daughter Rosemary, came up to London to 
show me around for a day, bringing Rose- 
mary along. We did a lot of interesting 
things, including riding on top of buses 
and visiting the statue of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the stock exchange, and the 
Bank of England, where the magnificent 
personage in cocked hat and red robe at 
the door was so charmed with Rosemary 
that he let us take his picture. 

Another day I went down to Welwyn 
Garden City, in Hertfordshire, to visit 
Madeleine de Soyres, the charming French 
Canadian who is well known to VoLta Re- 
VIEW readers. She is another bilingual hard 
of hearing person. She is able to use 2 
hearing aid but she lipreads, too, and she 
can carry on conversation in either French 
or English, jumping from one language to 
the other without a break. She had ar- 
ranged with Mr. Heyl, of the Tewin Water 
School in Welwyn, to come for us and show 
us the school which, when completed, will 
he a great addition to English schools for 
the deaf. The house was originally a mag- 
nificent dwelling, built about 1800, with 
great windows and fireplaces and fine old 
woodwork, The spacious stables were be- 
ing made into dormitories, and there were 
woods and meadows and a lovely brook. 

I had expected to go to Manchester, but 
as it was vacation time both at the univer- 
sity and at the school for the deaf, I went 
instead to spend two wonderful days with 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at their home in Al 
derlev Edge. Cheshire. It was most restful 
and lovely to visit an English country 
home, and at the same time every moment 
spent with the Ewings was noteworthy. | 
always have the feeling that every word 
they say is important, because they know 
more about the deaf than almost anyone 
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else now living. Yet they are so delightfully 
human and individual that it is very easy 
to talk to them. 

They took me to the Edge, the great 
ledge of rock after which the town is 
named, and from which one looks down 
into a wide and lovely valley. They took 
me to Chester, where we visited the Cathe- 
dral, and also to the Royal George for tea, 
in the very town where Mrs. Gaskell lived, 
and where she wrote Cranford. It disturbs 
me that so few of this generation of readers 
know Crarford. When I start telling peo- 
ple about it, they look blank, and yet I must 
have read that book five or six times in my 
youth. 

Margery Rider met me in Edinburgh, 
and we knew each other on sight, although 
we had never met. We had corresponded 
for years, starting when I was at the Volta 
Bureau and she was in Southern Rhodesia. 
teaching Fiona Faed, the little daughter of 
a tobacco planter there. By long distance 
I watched Fiona grow up, and presently she 
was writing me little letters herself, an- 
nouncing that she was going to Scotland 
to school, and remarking, “I am looking so 
terribly forward.” When I reached Edin- 
burgh, Fiona, now 18, had gone back to 
Africa for her vacation, but I thoroughly 
enjoyed Miss Rider, who took me sight- 
seeing and even procured tickets for the 
great Military Tattoo at the Castle. This 
was a grand sight, with the castle and the 
parade ground all floodlighted, regiments 
in kilts marching to the tune of bagpipes, 
and a scene from Rob Roy enacted, with 
the Scots throwing the English over the 
walls in fine style. 


I went shopping along Princes Street, 
and bought tartan scarves and gloves to 
bring back to America, to say nothing of 
a walking, talking Scots doll. I saw the 
house in Charlotte Square where Alexander 
Graham Bell lived as a boy, and longed to 
go to Aberdeen where my grandfather was 
born, but I had to go to Glasgow instead. 

In Glasgow, Mr. and Mrs. Aitken, corre- 
spondence course parents from long ago, 
were most kind to me. I had supper at their 
home and met their two fine sons. Leslie, 
the younger, is now doing well at school 
and is building up a good lipreading and 
speaking vocabulary. I visited the nursery 
school at the Kingston School for the Deaf. 
Here I watched several classes, had lunch, 
and enjoyed talking with the staff. The 
children were delightful and most of them 
were already beginning to read lips. 

Mr. Aitken drove me to Loch Lomond 
and to Luss Village, with its tiny stone cot- 
tages, half covered by roses and _ holly- 
hocks. Mr. and Mrs. Aitken came to the 
hotel to tell me goodbye the night I left. 
They stayed to have a late tea, and waited 
until I took the taxi to get my bus for 
Prestwick. I was the only passenger on the 
bus for the long trip from Glasgow, as the 
plane was a through plane from Norway. 
We took off after midnight, and by the time 
I had been through the Scotch customs and 
then filled out another long customs dec- 
laration to be ready for the Americans in 
the morning, it was 2:00 A.M. and we 
were well out at sea. It hardly seemed pos- 
sible that my two months in Europe were 
over. I had hardly dismounted from the 
plane at Idlewild when I was ready to go 
straight back and do it all over again. 











1954 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


“Let’s face the Issues” will be the theme of the 1954 Summer Meeting of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, to be held in St. Louis on June 14-19. 

Co-chairmen of the meeting are Dr. S. Richard Silverman and Dr. Helen S. Lane, 
superintendent and principal of the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. Dr. Silver- 
man and Dr. Lane have announced the appointment of the following persons to the 
planning committee: Sister Anna Rose, principal, St, Joseph Institute, University City, 
Mo.; John Grace, principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis; Truman Ingle, superintendent, 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton; Thomas Kline, superintendent, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville; and Milo Pritchett, director of special education, East St. 
Louis Schools. 

St. Louis and schools in the area will serve as hosts to the meeting. The Chase Hotel 
has been selected to serve as headquarters, and all demonstrations will be held at the 
hotel since it is air-conditioned. 
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Puppet Show Hearing ‘Test 


WILLIAM F. 


PUPPET show adaptation of the 

English Peep Show technique’ has 
been quite useful in a hospital situation to 
measure the hearing of preschool children. 
Complete audiograms have been routinely 
obtained on children between the ages of 
three to six years where previously no at- 
tempt at audiometric testing was made 
below the age of six, The equipment con- 
sists of a clinic audiometer, a cardboard 
theater and six puppets of a current chil- 
dren’s television show. 

The theater was adapted by reinforcing 
the base with 14” plywood, and the sides 
and procenium arch with 14” x 1” wooden 
strips. A 110 volt A.C, bell transformer 
was mounted on the base. Three miniature 
lamp sockets to hold 12-volt miniature. 
screw type base, lamp bulbs were mounted 
on the wooden support above the arch. 

The transformer plugs into the standard 
lighting circuit and reduces the 110-volt 
current to 12 volts, that needed to ring a 
door bell or buzzer. The three lamps are 
connected to the secondary of the trans- 
former at the connections provided for at- 
taching to the bell. They are wired in 
parallel, so that the current flows through 
each lamp independently of the other two. 
Thus each lamp receives 12 volts and will 
still light if either or both of the other two 
should burn out. Two push buttons are 
connected in series with the lamps so that 
the current flows from one to the other 
and then to the lamps. Both push buttons 
must be pressed to light the lamps. 

The theater is mounted in the observa- 
tion window of the control room of a two- 
room free-field situation, or can be mount- 
ed on top of the audiometer, in semidark- 
ness. In either situation the stage can be 
seen by the child while the rear section is 


1Dix. M. R., and Hallpike, C. S., ‘‘Peep Show, A 
New Technique for Pure-Tone Audiometry in Young 
Children,’ British Medical Journal, 2: 719-738. Nov. 
8, 1947. 


Dr. Waldrop is director of the Speech and Hearing 
Servi e. St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 
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accessible to the audiometrist, 

One of the push buttons has sufficient 
cable to be placed in the hands of the child 
while the second one is held by the au- 
diometrist. As the interrupter switch of the 
audiometer is closed, the audiometrist’s 
push button is pressed. This allows the 
lamps to be illuminated by the pressing of 
the push button in the hands of the child, 
but only when the audiometrist so desires. 

The child is conditioned to press its but- 
ton when the pure tone is heard. When 
the lamps are illuminated an assistant 
places one of the hand puppets above the 
theater apron and causes it to clap its 
hands or bow its head. Conditioning takes 
10 to 20 minutes but complete audiograms 
can usually then be obtained. 

In several instances children who showed 
no interest in communication immediately 
tried to communicate. One of these was 
shown the theater with no attempt to ob- 
tain the audiogram. The mother was in- 
structed to allow the child to view the tele- 
vision show at home and return in a week. 
When seeing the television show for the 
first time the child immediately attempted 
to tell the family of the theater experience 
by pantomime. Upon returning to the hos- 
pital a complete audiogram was obtained 
and after a third appointment the child ac- 
cepted a hearing aid. 

A second installation was made in which 
the audiometrist’s push button was re- 
placed by a foot switch which enabled one 
operator to perform the test. 
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The Inadequate ‘Training 
of 
Teachers of Lipreading 


ITHIN the last few years we repeat- 
edly have been asked where a good 
teacher of lipreading could be obtained, or 
where such a teacher could receive ade- 
quate training. With increasing frequency 
the reply has had to be: “We don’t know.” 
As pointed out on page 385 of the Oc- 
tober Volta Review, “a teacher of lipread- 
ing needs special training and practice far 
beyond what is offered in many courses in 
speech and hearing in our universities. A 
lipreading teacher must understand the 
psychology of the hard of hearing. She 
should know for what the eyes and the 
mind should be trained and how it can be 
done. She should know the limitations of 
lipreading and how they can be overcome. 
She should be acquainted with the methods 
of teaching lipreading and should practice 
teaching with hard of hearing children as 
pupils.” 

Formerly teachers of lipreading received 
adequate training in the numerous private 
schools. Most of these schools have been 
crowded out of existence by courses offered 
in colleges and universities. These private 
schools were operated principally by per- 
sons who were hard of hearing themselves, 
who had personal knowledge of what it 
means to lose one’s hearing and who were 
well aware of the psychology of deafness. 
They knew how to teach lipreading them- 
selves and how to train others to teach it. 
The courses offered in the universities to- 
day stress speech and audiology, and lip- 
reading seems to be something thrown in 
as a sideline with little attention paid to it. 

We hear that interest in lipreading for 
adults has fallen off, almost to the vanish- 
ing point, and wonder if the key to tht 
situation may not be that the teachers do 


The author, whose name is withheld by special re- 
quest, was prompted to write this article after read- 
ing a statment by Ena G. Macnutt in “A Program for 
the Hard of Hearing Child in Public School.” Miss 
Maenutt’s article was’ published in the October 1953 
Volta Review, p. 385-86.—Editor. 
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not have the training needed to make lip- 
reading interesting and worthwhile. In at 
least one city where notably fine teachers 
are still available, the 1952-53 registration 
tor lipreading classes was the largest ever 
and the attendance was excellent. At the 
close of one semester the pupils eagerly 
signed up to continue. 

Recently a teacher of lipreading, promi- 
nent in the educational field but not hard 
of hearing herself, said: “Everyone who 
wears a hearing aid should study lipread- 
ing.” 

We agree, and would add that everyone 
with even a moderate hearing loss should 
study it. Therefore we are concerned about 
the seeming lack of understanding, in our 
universities and speech schools, of the im- 
portance of lipreading and the need for 
better training for those who are to teach it. 

Not long ago we were asked to give a 
training course for teachers of lip-reading 
in a speech school of college grade. In an 
interview with the authorities it quickly be- 
came evident that no one there knew any- 
thing at all about the subject. It did not 
seem to make any difference how much or 
how little was taught, or how well, so long 
as it was possible to state in the catalog 
that training in lipreading was being of- 
fered. We should like to think that this is 
an exceptional case, but reports indicate 
that it is not. 

Teachers who were advised to go far 
afield for summer courses in lipreading 
have returned completely disillusioned, re- 
gretting having spent so much time and 
money to so little purpose, and feeling that 
they already had known more about the 
subject than those who were conducting the 
courses at the university. Other teachers 
have had the same feeling in their home 
towns. 

Persons who are well educated and well 
qualified in every way to train teachers of 
lipreading would not be accepted. by uni- 
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versities unless they had a degree. It is 
true that certain standards must be main- 
tained, but we question the wisdom of ad- 
hering so closely to the letter of the law 
that we lose sight of the far more important 
standards. Why not also set up a standard 
that requires adequate knowledge of the 
subject to be taught? 

There is no doubt in the minds of thou- 


sands of people that lipreading still is im- 
portant to every person with impaired hear. 
ing. Teachers who really know how to teach 
lipreading and make it interesting are need- 
ed and almost impossible to find. Should 
not our universities realize this need, rec. 
ognize the inadequacy of the courses that 
many of them offer and raise their stand- 
ards to meet it? 


Maine School for the Deaf 


On ‘Television 


Keyes D. SANDERS, Superintendent 


ARLY in November, the Maine School 
for the Deaf was invited to appear on 
the Betty Hale Show, WMPT, the first tele- 
vision station in Portland. As this was our 
first such undertaking and as we had only 
a week in which to prepare, there were sev- 
eral problems which had to be considered 
and solved quickly. A visit to the station 
was necessary to find out how much space 
would be available in the studio and to get 
an estimate of the number of persons to use 
on the program. The visit also gave an 
idea of the pattern that would have to be 
followed. 

Next came the question of the types of 
work to be used in the demonstrations. 
Since the time allowance was very short— 
10 minutes—it was clear that only the most 
obvious and most easily explainable activi- 
ties should be included. 

The teacher of the beginning class was 
asked to submit a series of three or four 
exercises which could be carried out in 
four or five minutes. The teacher of the 
second year class was asked to make out a 
similar program. Three pupils from each 
of their classes were selected for the occa- 
sion. The superintendent prepared a set of 
questions and answers to be used by the 
mistress of ceremonies and himself. 

The demonstrations decided upon were: 
First year class—lipreading with toy ob- 
jects; silent reading from cards containing 
the names of the same objects; speech ele- 
ments through imitation. Second year class 
—speech elements from the Northampton 
Charts; identification through lipreading of 
~words and sentences from a chart story 
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that had previously been worked up in 
class; writing on the slate. Incidentally, if 
you have to prepare materials to use on 
television, use large, bold-face lettering on 
charts and cards and use large, easily rec- 
ognized objects. Check such details with 
the cameraman ahead of time for best re- 
sults. 

The children were taken to the station 
about an hour beforehand so that they 
would have the opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the studio and be shown where 
they would sit. From the waiting room 
they could watch the action in the studio 
and see it reproduced on the television set 
in the waiting room. On the program the 
mistress of ceremonies introduced the su- 
perintendent. He, in turn, introduced the 
teachers and pupils. While the latter were 
taking their places there was a short ques- 
tion and answer period. As the demonstra- 
tions started, the camera was turned toward 
the beginners. The superintendent gave ex- 
planations of the various activities from 
time to time and a microphone near the 
class group picked up the teacher’s voice 
and the responses of the pupils. After the 
beginners’ work had been covered the cam- 
era swung toward the second year group 
for its demonstrations. 

The program went off smoothly, accord- 
ing to the studio personnel, and favorable 
comments have been received from quite a 
few listeners. One pleasing aspect of the 
program was the natural and unselfcon- 
scious manner of the pupils. Their teachers 
are to be complimented for the way in 
which they handled the situation. 
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A Sense Training Program 


By Dorotuy M. O’HALLOoRAN' 


HE project presented below is not orig- 
inal, but the choice of materials as 
well as the order of presentation of each 
exercise may will be peculiar to our own 
classrooms in the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. A few years 
ago, under the direction of our super- 
vising teacher, Miss Livingston Patton, the 
teachers in the two nursery areas en- 
deavored to compile the sense training in- 
formation bequeathed us by our predeces- 
sors with that of our own experience (Miss 
Frances Troub had trained under Dr. Sen 
at the Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
and I at the Lexington School). This done, 
we posted in each classroom a copy of the 
outline that we might easily note each 
day’s accomplishments and plan for the 
next. Miss Troub then devised a sup- 
plementary chart on which she had printed 
horizontally the title of each project (e.g. 
Matching of Colors) and along the sides, 
the name of each child. Thus she might 
check the projects which the child had 
mastered. This proved itself a visible graph 
of the individual child’s development as 
well as the positive proof of the capabilities 
of the group. We hope that it will be as 
valuable to others who may read it now. 
The materials may be purchased at any 
toy or department store wherever they are 
of the commercial variety. However, we 
would like to point out that a greater part 
of the material is “home-made” and quite 
satisfactory. 


A. Sight 


1, Motion: 

Imitation of teacher’s physical activities. 

Imitation of teacher’s face and lip move- 
ments. 

Writing in imitation of large forms 
drawn in air. 








The author originally prepared this paper for the 
1952 Summer Meeting of the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion, where it was presented by Miss Monica Stayner, 
Royal School for the Deaf, England. At the time the 
Paper was written Miss O'Halloran was on the staff 
of the American School for the Deaf. She was recent- 
ly appointed to the staff of the Boston Guide for the 
Hard of Hearing. 
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Response to action pictures 
ton your jacket, etc.) 
2. COLOR: 

Matching colors using sets 
alike in shape. 
unlike in shape. 

Matching colors using sets of objects 
find similar colored objects in clothing or 
in the classroom. 

Grading according to color. 

Materials: Beads, pegs, blocks, paper, 
yarn, etc. 

3. SHAPE: 

Matching sets of objects alike in shape, 
color, size. 

Matching objects of same shape, but of 
different colors. 

Matching objects of same shape, but dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Materials: Balls, toys, cardboard shapes, 
beads, Montessori geometric solids, pegs, 
Montessori geometric insets, pictures. 

4, SIZE: 

Matching objects alike in form and 
size. 

Matching objects unlike in form, but like 
in size. 

Grading according to size. 

Materials: Pyramid of rings, color cone, 
nest of blocks, Montessori broad stair, 
Montessori tower, Montessori cylindrical 
insets. 

5. LENGTH: 

Matching objects of same length. 

Gradations. 

Materials: Colored sticks. 

6. Form: 

Matching geometric and simple forms, 
silhouettes, letters. 

Selecting pairs of same cards from large 
group. 

Materials: Montessori geometric insets. 
7. COLOR AND Form: 

Matching sets of colored pictures. 

Matching sets of colored designs. 

Matching duplicate sets of colored toys. 

Separating according to color, length, 
size, form. 


(e.g., but- 


of objects 
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8. ABSTRACT CONCEPTS: 

Detecting essential characteristics in ob- 
jects, pictures, real situations. 
9. SPATIAL RELATIONSHIPS: 

Copying block combinations, e.g., tower. 
train, bridge, gate, stairs, castle. square. 

Reproducing block combinations from 
memory. 

Hammering bingo boards. 

Managing peg boards. 

Lacing, tying, buttoning. 

Weaving mats. 

10. NUMBERS: 

Recognizing numbers on flash cards and 
matching them to other cards with same 
numbers. 

Counting (vocally or matching to correct 
number of objects). 


B. Smell 
Calling attention to flowers, burning 
match, soap, perfume, foods, nature smells. 
etc. 


C. Taste 
Presenting items of food that are ex- 
amples of sweetness, sourness, bitterness, 
spiciness, saltiness, etc. 


D. Memory Development 
Recalling an impression received from 
flash card, block formation, etc. 
Carrying out a chain of lipread com- 
mands, 
Class discussion of past events and ex- 
periences. 


E. Touch 
1. Form: 
Touch bags. 
Sandpaper letters. 


Length (using sticks of varied lengths), 
Thickness (do likewise). 
2. WEIGHT: 

Bean bags 

Weighted boxes 

Montessori balls 

Weighted sand pails 

Cubes 
3. TEXTURE: 

Matching: rough and smooth sandpaper; 
animal cutouts with rough and smooth 
surfaces; rough and smooth books, papers, 
balls, block; engraved and raised figures 
on surface; duplicate sets of materials such 
as velvet, tweed and silk. 

Grading of materials: roughness and 
smoothness. 

Grading of objects in same category: 
e.g., various sandpapers. 

Grading of objects in different cate- 
gories: a feather, piece of wood, 
gelatin. 

Grading of objects by surface resistance: 
matching duplicate sets of objects made of 
hard and soft materials, e.g., cotton batting, 
cloth, clay, rubber, plastic, wood, metals. 


> 
e.g., 


Grading of objects by temperature: 
Water, radiator, indoors and_ outdoors, 
heater on and off, windows open and 


closed, electric light bulb lighted and not 
lighted, electric stove unit. 


F. Rhythms 
Spontaneous response to_ pictures of 
active animals, enacting nursery rhymes. 


G. Speechreading 
Object to object, object to picture, 
picture to picture, picture to a more 
abstract but similar picture, picture or 
object to spoken word. 








Publication Delayed 


Speech and the Deaf Child, originally scheduled for November distribution by the 
Volta Bureau, will not be ready until February or March. The new book, by Alexander 
W. G. and Irene Ewing, is being published in England by the Manchester University 
Press and will be distributed in the United States by the Volta Bureau. The Manchester 
University Press recently reported that because of unforeseen delays the book would not 
be ready as scheduled. 

The new Ewing book is the first English text on the teaching of speech to the deaf to 
be published in 20 years. Intended primarily as a text on the development of speech 
and language in deaf children, this book will be of particular interest to students in 
training and to teachers of the deaf. Advance orders may be mailed to the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C., for delivery as soon as the shipment 
from England is received. The price is $5.00, plus 12c for mailing. 
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Education Through Marriage 


EVELYN F. PARKES 


HAD just about decided that marriage 

was not for me. I would remain single 
and devote myself to worthy causes! At 
this point Ernest walked into my life and 
ultimately became instrumental in depriv- 
ing many worthy projects of a deeply de- 
voted worker. 

Shortly before we met, Ernest had ma- 
triculated as an evening session student at 
the College of the City of New York. He 
cautioned me early in our acquaintance 
that school came first. Dates were not 
barred if they did not conflict with classes 
or study. So, with true feminine wisdom I 
contrived to meet him on the way home 
from school. 

About two months after we had met, on 
one of our walks from school, I comment- 
ed on something that had happened and 
heard him say: “Well, it'll be different af- 
ter we re married.” I was thunderstruck, 
for there had been no inkling of a pro- 
posal, formal or otherwise, prior to that 
offhand comment. There was nothing to do 
but take it or leave it—and I promptly de- 
cided to take it. There never was another 
proposal, and a few months later we were 
quietly married at City Hall. 

We both continued to work and Ernest 
went right on with his college studies. I 
soon began to wonder whether I shouldn't 
have taken more seriously his warnings 


about “school coming first.” During the 
first three months of our marriage I felt 


like a martyr as I spent each evening “at 
home”’—alone! This was not my idea of 
newly wedded bliss. At the end of six 
months [| started to feel truly sorry for my- 
self. Right after our first anniversary I 
realized that something would have to be 
done about my lonely marriage, and began 
to do some thinking. I came to the con- 
clusion that the only solution to my prob- 
lem lay in filling my life with educational 
interests similar to my husband’s. 
Matriculation at college was out of the 
question, for I had had only one year of 


The author, who is hard of hearnig, describes a 
busy life which includes graduation from college. 
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high school. The result was that I regis- 
tered for a full high school course, start- 
ing from scratch. If anyone thinks it is 
fun to hold a full time job, take care of a 
three-room apartment, go to school five 
nights a week, and humor a husband on 
the side—he’s right! There’s positively 
nothing like it to keep one from being 
bored or lonesome. I now found there 
weren't enough evenings in a week or hours 
in a weekend, but I also discovered there 
was some truth in the old saying, “The 
more one has to do, the more one gets 
done.” 


Hearing Aid Important 


I had purchased my first hearing aid 
two years before our marriage, and I wore 
one throughout my evening school career. 
It is purposeless to pretend that even the 
best hearing aid can be a perfect substitute 
for normal ears. It can’t, but with a little 
extra effort here and greater resourceful- 
ness there, it can come pretty close. I do 
know that I could never even have enter- 
tained the thought of going to school with- 
out one, 

After receiving my high school diploma, 
I wasn’t at all certain that I wanted to 
tackle college work. I knew the assignments 
would be heavier and that once started I 
would not permit myself to stop before 
graduation. I estimated that attendance at 
night classes and taking undergraduate 
work leading to a degree would take from 
eight to ten years. For these reasons my 
decision was deferred for six months. If, 
during that interval, I could be happy as 
a campus widow, I would be ccr'.. + with 
my high school diploma. At the end of the 
test period I had found my answer. I ap- 
plied for matriculation at Hunter College 
Evening Session and was accepted. 

Naturally college work presented greater 
difficulties, but my chief trouble lay in the 
seating arrangements. In high school the 
classes had been smaller and each student 
was assigned a seat, usually the one he took 
for the first session. I always contrived to 
get to class early enough to get the first 
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row, center. But there was no such disci- 
pline at Hunter. Classes were large and 
seats were chosen at random at every ses- 
sion. Front seats always seemed to be at 
a premium. At first I vied with other stu- 
dents on a “first-come, first-served” basis, 
but soon discovered that such childish 
scrambles punctured my mature dignity 
and often deprived me of the choice seat | 
needed for best understanding. I decided, 
then, to approach each instructor at the 
beginning of the semester, explain my pre- 
dicament, and request that the center seat 
in the first row be permanently assigned to 
me. It worked like a charm! I even 
learned, after a while, to disregard the dis- 
appointed glares of those who would have 
liked my seat for personal reasons. (The 
number of glares varied in inverse propor- 
tion to the age of the instructor.) 

Even a front seat and a good hearing aid 
were not enough to overcome the hazards 
presented by an instructor with immovable 
lips—or one who spoke with the some muf- 
fled tones characteristic of hospital corri- 
dors. These difficulties were not insuper- 
able. There was usually a good neighbor 
willing to lend his notes, and always the 
reliable textbook. 


Foreign Language 


My chief stumbling block in college was 
the requirement of two years of advanced 
work in a foreign language which had 
previously been studied in high school. 
Three years of German in evening high 
school had presented no problems. This, I 
now realized, was due to the fact that there 
had been virtually no German conversa- 
tion; my studies had been concentrated on 
the grammar groundwork and acquirement 
of a vocabulary. My very first class in ad- 
vanced German at Hunter spelled out the 
future pitfalls. The entire class was con- 
ducted in German. No English would be 
permitted. There would be questions from 
the instructor to be answered by the stu- 
dents, and the ensuing discussion would be 
general. Not only would I have to try to 
understand the instructor whom I faced, 
but I would have to “hear” those whom I 
could neither see nor understand. I was 
panic-stricken ! 

Realizing the possibility that I could not 
earn a degree without fulfillment of the 
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foreign language requirement, I requested 
an appointment with the dean of students 
and presented a plan which, if acceptable, 
would strike a compromise and permit me 
to go on to graduation. I suggested that 
after completion of the advanced German 
course for which I had registered, I should 
be permitted to fulfil the remaining year’s 
requirement by taking a new foreign lan- 
guage. Fortunately the dean was most un- 
derstanding and agreed that my gradua- 
tion should not be predicated upon my abil- 
ity to understand a foreign language with 
defective ears. She accepted my plan and, 
after passing the German course, I took 
elementary Spanish for the remaining year. 

Whether other hard of hearing college 
students have had the same problem with 
foreign languages. I cannot say. I suppose 
that even here individual differences affect 
one’s ability to understand. It is very pos- 
sible that an excellent lipreader would en- 
counter far less difficulty in foreign lan- 
guage conversation. We know that many 
hard of hearing individuals can, and do, 
learn to speak a foreign language. Per- 
haps, driven by necessity, I could also 
learn. Be that as it may, I can only report 
that conversation in a foreign language was 
inordinately difficult for me and I was deep- 
ly grateful for the opportunity to achieve 
a compromise in the language requirement 
of my college. 


Positive Valves Stand Out 


Looking back over 12 years of adult 
it is not the difficulties which 
stand out, but the positive values — the 
knowledge gained; the stimulating com- 
panionship; the broadening of attitudes; 
the sense of achievement. 

When, in January 1951, I received my 
B.A. from Hunter College and learned that 
not only had I won the distinction of elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa but also the honor 
of graduating magna cum laude, my joy 
reached a once-in-a-lifetime peak. Such 
academic honors would be deeply gratify- 
ing to any woman. To one in her fifth 
decade, with two defective ears, they were 
boundlessly thrilling! 

I might add that the long-awaited Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology finally materialized 
recently for my husband (who, by the way, 
is a fellow-member of Phi Beta Kappa). 


schooling, 
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Preschool Unit 


North Carolina School for the 
Car- E, 


HE new preschool unit now under con- 

struction at the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf will house 120 children. In 
this new building it is proposed to sur- 
round beginning children, starting with 
those five years of age, for the present, 
with an oral atmosphere, The children will 


Deaf 


RANKIN 


rooms. In those classrooms where hearing 
aid equipment is to be used, modern acous- 
tical treatment will be used on walls and 
ceilings. The best of modern group hear- 
ing aid equipment will be installed. 

In this modern building harmonious 
pastel colors, selected by experts in the 
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be housed and receive classroom instruc- 
tion in the same building. 

The front entrance of the building leads 
to a lobby. Adjacent are offices and living 
quarters for an assistant principal who will 
have complete general supervision of the 
entire building, a house director, dietitian, 
and other assistant staff. Adjoining is an 
all-purpose room where assembly meetings 
may be held. The room will also be used 
in connection with recreation. In addition, 
a full-sized room the length of the boys’ 
dormitory is to be added to the contract 
for recreational purposes. The number of 
children to a dormitory room is to be ap- 
proximately five. There will be 14 class- 


Dr. Rankin is superintendent of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton. 
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field, will be used throughout. The color 
scheme will carry through to the floor tile, 
and will be complemented by draperies 
and furnishings chosen to reflect the beauty 
of the rooms, 

Dining rooms, kitchen, and cold storage 
rooms are centrally located at the back of 
the building. Staff members who are not 
dining with children in the large dining 
room may use a small staff dining room 
provided for them, The dietary department 
will, as will all other departments of the 
unit, be adequately equipped with modern 
facilities and furnishings. 

The greatest of care will be given to the 
selection of staff for this new unit; some 
are being trained with us now. We had 
hoped to open the unit last September, but 
now plan to open it next fall. In order that 
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this unit may serve best the purpose for 
which it was constructed, both supervising 
and teaching staff must be people trained to 
preserve the oral atmosphere of the build- 
ing, and put first, diligent work toward the 
finest possible education for the deaf child. 
This will carry through even to our dietary 
department; we already have training with 
us this year an able young dietitian who is 
to take over that department. Especially 
trained people will handle physical educa- 
tion. 

It is hoped that most of the household 
staff can be made up of people with spe- 
cial training or peculiar fitness for their 
jobs. 

The North Carolina School is proud of 
this new structure—its need was felt many 
years ago, and long planning has gone be- 
fore its final realization. The total cost of 
the building, equipment and furnishings is 
approximately $422,797. 


New Gymnasium Completed 


With the beginning of the 1953 school 
year, the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf officially opened its new gymnasium. 

Built at a cost of nearly $200,000, the 
gymnasium is the latest word in conven- 
ience and facilities. Probably the most 
outstanding feature of the building is the 
playing floor. The floor is not of the tradi- 
tional wood construction, but of brown 


asbestos tile. White marking stripes, also 
of tile. are inlaid in the brown to mark off 
the playing area. Roll-away bleachers on 
both sides of the basketball court have a 





seating capacity of 1000 persons. A divid- 
ing curtain can close the playing area into 
two separate basketball courts. 

The present plan calls for the remodel- 
ing of the old gymnasium and the swim- 
ming pool which has served the school for 
many years. The building is still to be used 
as a gymnasium, but better facilities are to 
be installed. After its renovation, the pri- 
mary function of the building will be to 
provide the younger students with ample 
space to play indoor games during bad 
weather, and also to provide a_ practice 
court for basketball and a pool for swim- 
ming. 





CHILDREN’S AUDITORY TEST 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing the 
hearing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure tone 
audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch record 
at constant intensity ,made of unbreak- 
able vinylite. 


Side I—Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat, and ball. 

Side II—Numbers. Consists of pairs 
of numbers such as “9-4, 6-5,”’ ete. 


$6.00, plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537:35th St, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 





STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 


Planned for use with either children or adults. 
Contains games, quizzes, pupil readings, true 
stories and legends, and anecdotes. Paper. 


$2.50, plus 12c for mailing 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 
By Mary Wood Whitehurst and 
Edna K. Monsees 
A method and basic lesson material, designed 


primarily for teachers. Instructions included 
to make lessons usable for home study. 


$3.00, plus 12c for mailing 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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We Settled the U.S.A. 
A Mock Television Program 


Act I 
THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN STATES 
Scene | (Virginia) 
(A dialogue of two “gentlefolk’’) 

John Smith was the leader of the first 
settlement in our country. He came from 
England in 1607. 

He named Jamestown on_ the 
River in honor of King James I. 

The colony had been named “Virginia” 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Most of the men wanted to find gold and 
get rich quickly. 

They could not do that so they began 
lo raise tobacco. 

Before long Virginia had rich _planta- 
tions with beautiful homes along the rivers. 

The owners wore beautiful clothes and 
had fine manners. 


James 


Scene Il (New York) 
(Participants: Interrogator (a pupil), and 
two children wearing wooden shoes) 

Interrogator: When did you come to 
America? 

Boy: In 1619. 

Interrogator: Where did you settle? 

Girl: In New York! 

Interrogator: Oh, yes! I remember! You 
bought the Island of Manhattan for less 
than $25.00, and built New Amsterdam. 
Later the British changed the name to 


New York. 


Scene Ill (New England) 

(Children dance “The Windmill”). 
(Participants: Two Puritans) 

Boy: We left England in 1620 to find 
new homes where we could have freedom 
to worship as we liked and build our 
churches. We went to Holland, but did 


This play was written by pupils in the language 
and social studies classes, on the 3rd, 5th and 8th 
grade levels, of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Oral Day School 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Supervising 
teachers were Miss Nida T, Saunders and Miss Frances 
Kain. The children were inspired to write and put 
on the play after attending a real television show. 
The cast was made up of pupils from four to sixteen 
years of age. 
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not like it, so we went back to England 
but did not stay there. 

Girl: We sailed from England in the 
Mayflower. We landed at Plymouth Rock 
on a cold December day in 1620. We had 
much trouble that first winter. Many of 
our people were sick, and some of them 
died. We did not have enough food. The 
weather was very cold, and our houses 
were only log cabins. 


Boy: Elder Brewster was our church 
leader. John Carver was our governor, 


and Miles Standish led our soldiers. Later 
other English families joined us and made 
other settlements. We became Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 


Rhode Island. 


Scene IV (Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 

Delaware ) 
(Participants: German farmer 
Swedish children) 

German farmer: William Penn was an 
English Quaker. The English king, King 
Charles II, gave him a large tract of land 
in America and called it Pennsylvania. 
That means “Penn’s Woodland.” William 
Penn founded a city there which he called 
“The City of Brotherly Love.” We still 
call it Philadelphia. William Penn invited 
all kinds of people to make their homes 
in Pennsylvania. Many Swedish and Ger- 
man people came. Some of them moved to 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

(Two children do Klappdans) 


and two 


Scene V (Maryland, North and South 
Carolina, and Delaware) 
(Participants: Lord Baltimore, James Ogle- 
thorpe, and French child and Highland 

lassie ) 

Lord Baltimore: A rich English noble- 
man wanted to find a place where all peo- 
ple of all faiths could go and build churches 
of all faiths. His name was George Cal- 
vert but we call him Lord Baltimore. He 
named Maryland after St. Mary’s, their 
first village. There were other southern 
settlements, too. Some were made by Scot- 
tish, and some by French people. 
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Highland lassie, pointing to French 
child: We are North and South Carolina. 
(Both dance Highland Schottische) 

James Oglethorpe: In 1732 many poor 
people in England had borrowed money. 
They could not pay it back so they were 
sent to prison. James Oglethorpe felt sor- 
ry for them. He asked the King to give 
them land in America. The land was called 
Georgia in honor of King George II. 
James Oglethorpe paid their way across 
the ocean. He gave each family a small 
farm, a cow, a pig, and garden seeds. 


Scene V1 
Puritan man, showing the Betsy Ross 
flag: A war was fought with England and 
we won. King George III was not our 
King any longer. Now we had a president 
—George Washington, and one flag—the 
Stars and Stripes, representing thirteen 

United States of America. 
(The entire group salutes the flag and 
leaves the stage following the flag-bearer) 


Act Il 
Our AMERICA GROwsS BIGGER 


Daniel Boone: I am Daniel Boone. I 
was born in Pennsylvania, but I moved to 
North Carolina when I was 16 years old; 
I could shoot very well, and I went West 
to hunt and trap wild animals. I was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, but I got 
free. I founded Boonesboro, Kentucky. 
Many people followed me West. 

Hercules Dousman: There was a large 
territory bounded by the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers and the Great Lakes. It had 
been explored by Father Marquette, Joliet, 
Nicolet, Perrot, and Hennepin. Fur traders 
followed the explorers to the Northwest 
Territory. For 200 years fur trading was 
a good business. John Jacob Astor, a rich 
man in New York, sent men to buy furs. 
One of these men was Hercules Dousman 
who built a beautiful home in Prairie du 
Chien. Many settlers came to Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin to find lead and zinc. Lead 
was used in the Indian wars and later in 
the War between the States. Others came 
to work in the sawmills of the north woods. 
Farmers began to raise wheat, corn and 
hops. Lake boats carried wheat, copper, 
iron ore and lumber to the east. River 
boats carried furs, wheat, flour and lum- 
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ber to the south. At first this was called 
Northwest Territory. Later it was made in- 
to five states: Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan. 

Capt. Merriwether Lewis, Lieut. William 
Clark, and Sacajawea: In 1803 we bought 
Louisiana from France for $15,000,000. 
President Jefferson sent Captain Merri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark to explore 
that western country. They started from 
St. Louis with horses, men, boats and rifles, 
but no maps. They went up the Missouri 
River as far as Mandan, North Dakota. 
They spent their first winter there. At this 
place a French-Canadian guide and _ his 





LaCrosse (Wis.) Jribune 


A Profoundly Deaf Girl as “Sacajawea” 


16-year-old Indian wife and their baby 
joined them. Her name was Sacajawea 
which means “Bird Woman.” She knew 
several Indian languages as well as the 
trails through the mountains. It took one 
year to get through the forests. On the 
way Lewis and Clark had to carry canoes 
and boxes around waterfalls and through 
snowdrifts. They. went on to the north- 
east corner of Oregon, and finally drifted 
down the Columbia River to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Marcus Whitman: Out through the West, 
fur traders built a few forts. One day a 
few Indians came to St. Louis asking for 
ihe “Book of Heaven.” They had heard 
about the white man’s religion. Marcus 
Whitman offered to go to Oregon to preach 
to the Indians. 

Narcissa Whitman: His wife, Narcissa, 
was the first white woman to travel west 
across the Rocky Mountains. They fol- 
lowed the Oregon Trail. They founded a 
church for the Indians, but the Indians 
did not like it. 





The Cast 


Marcus Whitman: The Indians burned 
the settlement, and both Marcus and Nar- 
cissa lost their lives. 

A Spanish don: Out through the South- 
west along the trail to Santa Fe, men 
dreve wagons loaded with goods for the 
Indian trade. However, savage Indians did 
not like the traders, and fought them off. 
It was not a safe country for women and 
children and homes. Much of the country 
was only dry desert. Towns grew very 
slowly around the missions founded by 
Spanish Catholics. Texas wanted to be a 
part of the United States instead of Mex- 
ico. They had tried to be the Lone Star 
Republic, but they were not strong enough. 
Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon, 
a Spanish explorer. Spain sold it to the 
U. S. in 1821 for five million dollars. 

A prospector: In 1848 at Sutter’s Mill in 
Northern California, while men were build- 
ing a sawmill, they found gold ore in the 
water. All over the United States men went 
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“gold crazy.” They left their homes, and 
jobs, and started for California. They trav- 
eled by ship, by covered wagon, by stage 
coach, and on horseback. Not very many 
found gold. Very few got rich. Some died 
or were killed by Indians. Many towns 
were built, and two years later California 
became a state. 

A pioneer mother: After the gold rush 
people began to move West to get cheap 
farms. At first they traveled on horseback, 
in covered wagons pulled by oxen, by 
stagecoach, or by flatboat, raft or canoe. 
Soon there were steamboats on the large 
rivers. Before long railroads were built 
across the plains and through the moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean. People came 
from all over Europe to find cheap farms 
and good jobs in the United States ot 
America. 

(All join in singing the first stanza of 
“America,” after which they follow the 
flag-bearer to the front of the auditorium) 


Properties 


Map, 6’ x 9’, made of %%” Insulite and 
drawn in outline. Each character pinned 
his part of the map, made of colored Mar- 
velene, on the large outline map. 


Flags: 


Georgia, 


British (Virginia, New England, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania) ; 
German (Pennsylvania); Swedish (New 
Jersey) ; French (South Carolina) ; Span- 
ish; Betsy Ross flag; present U. S. flag. 
These were made of 12” x 18” cambric 
muslin, colored with crayola and mounted 
on 14” dowels 3’ long. They were placed 
in a tall container of sand. 


TV screen: Frame 4’ x 6’ placed against 
dark curtains to simulate a_ television 
screen. 


Oak benches on either side of the screen 
enabled the participants to remain on stage 
ready for the closing number of each act. 


Labels: Each character wore a cambric 
strip identifying him. These labels were 
numbered in order of the appearance of 
the characters. Backstage the pupils were 
seated in chairs bearing their numbers. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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NEWS 


Plans for AHS Headquarters Move 








The following report by Crayton Walker, 
president of the Columbus (Ohio) Hear- 
ing Society, appeared in the Society’s bul- 
letin for November 1953: 

“The contemplated move of the Colum- 
bus Hearing Society into common head- 
quarters with the American Hearing Socie- 
ty has been temporarily postponed. It is 
anticipated this move will be a reality, 
however, within the first six months of the 
ensuing year.” 

As reported in the September VoLta 
Review, the Board of Directors of the 
(HS voted on June 27 to move its national 
headquarters from Washington, D. C., to 
Columbus, with the change to take place as 
soon as possible. 


School Financed by Opti-Mrs. Club 


The Listening Eye Pre-School, supported 
by the Opti-Mrs. Club of Fort Worth, Tex., 
has an enrollment of 15 children. The 
school is located at the Stephen F. Austin 
Elementary School, with the Opti-Mrs. 
Club paying the teachers and buying sup- 
plies. Where necessary the club also pays 
the tuition fee. The school was started 
three years ago and accepts children be- 
tween the ages of two and six. Mrs. W. W. 
Parmele serves as principal. 

Gifts 

According to the bulletin of its Paren- 
Teachers Association, Junior High School 
47, New York City, has received several 
valuable gifts. Harriet F. McLaughlin, 
principal, received a check for $2000 from 
Johnny Ray for the purchase of 10 hearing 
aids for needy students, The gift includes 
service for the aids for one year. Last June 
Mrs. Priscilla F. Snow, a teacher at J.H.S. 
47, described the school on a television 
program. As a result, she was awarded a 
large aquarium for the school, and eight 
hearing aids. 


Schools in Yugoslavia 


A pamphlet, “Information about the 
Deaf in Yugoslavia,” was recently received 
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NUTES 


by the Volta Bureau. Published by the 
Yugoslav Federation of the Deaf, the book- 
let states that there are 14 schools for deaf 
children, 13 of which are residential. 
About 1600 students, ranging in age from 
6 to 14 years, attend these schools. “The 
training in the schools mainly consists of 
the oral method with the use of hearing 
aids (audiometers being supplied by the 


UNO Technical Aid). 








Mrs. Dorothy Jackson Honored 


Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, formerly secre- 
tary of the Australian Association for Bet- 
ter Hearing, Sydney, has received a coro- 
nation medal in recognition of her services 
for the hard of hearing. In 1949 Mrs. 
Jackson spent six months in the U. S., Can- 
ada and England, studying work being 
done for people with hearing impairments. 
Her trip was financed by a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant to the Australian Associa- 
tion for Better Hearing. 


Michigan School Centennial 


The Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 
will reach its 100th birthday on Feb. 6, 
1954. The centennial will be celebrated 
during the entire 1953-54 school year, and 
many functions are being planned to mark 
the school’s century of progress. 


New California School Dedicated 


The California School for the Deaf, Riv- 
erside, was dedicated to the education of 
the deaf children of Southern California 
at a ceremony on Nov. 1, 1953. In his 
greetings to the hundreds of friends assem- 
bled, Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent 
of the new school, paid tribute to the in- 
dividuals who in 1946 presented the origi- 
nal bill to California’s State Legislature 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
school. He said that this residential school 
was to be as noninstitutional and as home- 
like as possible, and that it was to offer the 
best possible education to the children who 
attended. 

Toivo Lindholm, president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of the deaf, discussed 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 

















a to better enjoy the con- 

hi venience of telephone service. 
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for a trial of this equipment 
at the nearest Business 
Office of your Bell 
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| YH IS PROUD 
— OF A 
CONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER’S needs! 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 
FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AD-HEAR 
INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are uncom- 
fortable, and such discomfort is unnecessary. AD- 
HEAR positively holds the oscillator securely and 
comfortably in place indefinitely, without headband 
or other pressure. Ask your Hearing Aid Consultant, 
or write us. Order trial bottle 4 months supply 
$3.00 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. No risk. 


DON’T USE SUBSTITUTE 
AD-HEAR 


318 OCEANO AVENUE 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


























SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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“The Place of the Adult Deaf in Society.” 
Born in Finland, Mr. Lindholm lost his 
hearing at the age of two. Active in pro- 
moting the new school, Mr. Lindholm pre- 
dicted for it a healthy rivalry with the older 
California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, 

The dedicatory address was given by Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who stated that migra- 
tion to the West Coast during World War 
I] was responsible for the tremendous in- 
crease in California’s population with its 
corresponding increase in the number of 
deaf children. With a present enrollment 
of 225, Dr. Simpson said that the new 
school, at its peak, would serve from 450 
to 500 children.—HELEN ScRIVER 


New Buildings at Georgia School 

In November the Georgia School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, dedicated two new 
buildings. The Eugene Talmadge Memo- 
rial Gymnasium, complete in every respect, 
includes a regulation tournament basket- 
ball court with foldaway seats. A gymna- 
sium-auditorium for Negro students is also 
equipped wtih a regulation basketball court 
with foldaway seats. It has a stage and 
provisions for all forms of entertaining, 
and there are adjoining home economics 
and woodworking departments. Both 
buildings have a seating capacity of 200. 
These are but two of the major projects 
completed at the school as a result of a 
million-dollar appropriation for buildings 
and repairs. The following buildings are 
among those completed since the appropria- 
tion was granted: Dormitory for Negro 
boys; boiler house addition; laundry build- 
ing; print shop; athletic field with grand- 
stand; garage; storage room; and field 
house. There have also been extensive re- 
pairing and remodeling projects and land- 
scape improvements, and much new equip- 
ment has been purchased. 
Dr. Percival Hall 

A long and brilliant career of teaching 
the deaf closed, on November 14, with the 
death of Dr. Percival Hall, president emeri- 
tus of Gallaudet College. A graduate of 
Harvard, Dr. Hall received his M.A. and 
L.H.D. degrees from Gallaudet College and 


his Litt.D. degree from George Washing- 
ton University. In 1895 he joined the fac- 
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ulty of Gallaudet College, teaching mathe- 
matics, algebra and geometry. He became 
president of the college in 1910 and its 
president emeritus in 1945. 

Along with his college activities, Dr. Hall 
often wrote for the press, lectured from 
coast to coast, and appeared repeatedly be- 
fore congressional committees. His efforts 
remain a real contribution to the deaf and 
to those who work with the deaf. 


New Building for Hartford School 


Early in the coming year the American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn.., 
expects to begin construction of a new unit 
to provide separate facilities for the in- 
struction of young children. The building, 
to be entirely self-contained, will be locat- 
ed several hundred feet west of the main 
building. It will be designed to accommo- 
date 48 children between the ages of three 
and six, and to provide all of the facilities 
needed in the care and instruction of this 
group, including testing and clinical serv- 
ices. The building will be T-shaped, and 
facilities for the children will all be on the 
same floor level. Quarters for most of the 
supervisory staff will be on an upper floor 
which, however, will have a ground floor 
entrance as the building will be located on 
a sloping hillside. 

In addition to dining, kitchen and serv- 
ice facilities, provision is made for staff liv- 
ing quarters, testing rooms, health unit. 
dormitory space, four large classrooms and 
a large indoor play area. A total of $317,- 
760 has been allotted for the project. 


Parent Institute-Nursery School 


The 14th annual Parent Institute-Nursery 
School of the Michigan School for the Deaf. 
planned for hearing-impaired preschool 
children and their parents, will be held 
March 28-April 3, 1954. A varied program 
has been planned, including lectures, dis- 
cussions, observations, film showings, per- 
sonal conferences, etc. A key speaker will 
be Dr. Jon Eisenson, director of the Speech 
Clinic at Queens College, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Eisenson’s subject will be “Speech—Its 
Development and Functions in the Child.” 
Although the institute is held primarily for 
Michigan residents, a welcome has been 
extended to educators, rehabilitation work- 
ers and other interested individuals. In- 
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A High Quality 
Group Training Unit 
Since 1935 




















Table Models 


3 PUPILS » » gone 
6 PUPILS 494.40* 
8 PUPILS 659.40* 
MOBILE UNIT FOR 

8 PUPILS . . .$1,095.00* 


*Slightly higher in West and Southwest 
territor) 




















All the above units equipped 
with Kenfre Headbands with 
hearing aid receivers and 
binoral controls. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
with binoral control box can 
be purchased separately and 
used with any amplifier with 
low impedence output. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
$57.50 each 


For information write Kenfre Headset Co., 
903 Maxwell Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 





AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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quiries should be addressed to Mrs. Grace 
Poulos, field representative, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint 2. 


Mrs. Tracy Honored 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy, founder of the John 
Tracy Clinic and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, has received an 
honorary Doctor of Humane Letters de- 
gree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The degree was conferred in recog- 
nition of Mrs. Tracy's service to deaf chil- 
dren and their parents, and her selfless 
dedication to their cause. Mrs. Tracy was 
also awarded the “Woman of the Year” 
citation by La Sertoma International, at 
its annual convention in Milwaukee. 


Sustaining Members 


Walter A. Bergius, Helensburgh, Scot- 
land, has joined the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf as a sustain- 
ing member. This membership classifica- 
tion, costing $10.00 per year, was recently 
established by the Board of Directors for 
those wishing to lend additional support to 
the work of the Association. Other sus- 
taining memberships have been received 
from the Maico Hearing Service, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, and from John Yale Crou- 
ter, superintendent of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf. Effective January 1. 
1954, regular subscription-membership dues 
will be $5.00 per year. 


In and Out of Class 


By permission of C. M. Jochem, super- 
intendent of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, the following item is 
reprinted from the September-October is- 
sue of the Jersey School News, edited by 
O. G. Parrish: 

“The principal and teachers were happy 
to see that many children had been talking 
a good deal this summer. 

“Maybe, in some cases, clear speech wore 
off as the summer wore one, but the desire 
was there. And there cannot be good 
speech without the desire to communicate 
orally. Speech must be necessary in every- 
day life. This can be brought about by 
satisfying the child’s wishes only after he 
has spoken them, as well as his capacity 
will allow. The start of a new school year 
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is a good time to form new habits and re- 
inforce the best of old ones. Here in school 
we are encouraging the children to speak 
good simple language, as a natural thing, 
We expect them to answer us or to ask us 
questions, You can expect the same thing 
PMs.” 


at home. 


Utah School Building Project 


\ new building, to replace the present 
administration building, is under construe- 
tion at the Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Ogden. The completed project, in- 
cluding removal of the old building, will 
be approximately $500,000. The new one- 
story structure will be divided into five dis- 
tinct sections. The school for the deaf will 
be separated from the school for the blind 
by the administration offices, library, and 
gymnasium-auditorium. Although 465 days 
have been allowed for completion of the 
building, it is hoped that the auditorium 
will be ready for the graduation exercises 
next May. 


Promotions at Gallaudet College 


Two high administrative promotions at 
Gallaudet College are announced by Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, president. Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld. dean since 1939, is the new vice 
president. Dr. George E. Detmold, dean of 
instruction since 1952, succeeds as dean. 

Dr. Fusfeld, as vice president, will direct 
and coordinate all research. A member of 
the staff since 1916, he received his A.B. 
and A.M. degrees at Columbia University 
and his A.M. and honorary Litt.D. from 
Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Detmold, as dean of the college, will 
supervise all instruction. He received his 
A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Cornell 
University. Dr. Detmold has taught Eng- 
lish at Cornell and at Wells College, and 
has been assistant on admissions at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


School Name Changed 


The Maxon Oral School, Portland, Ore., 
has been renamed the Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School in honor of the late Max D. Tucker. 
Mr. Tucker, interested in the school from 
the time it was founded, left a sum of 
$250,000 for its support. His widow, Mrs. 
Rose E. Tucker, is secretary of the Board 
of Trustees. 
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Book Reviews 


A Case Book in Speech Therapy, by 
Charles Van Riper. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1953. 141 pages. $3.65, 


The purpose of this manual is to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice in 
speech therapy. It is intended for the class- 
room teacher whose speech correction train- 
ing has been limited, as well as for the be- 
ginning speech therapist. The author em- 
ploys the case method technique in _pre- 
senting an authentic case of a nine-year- 
old girl with a severe articulatory disorder. 
Student clinicians worked with the child, 
under the supervision of the author, and 
included in the text are their mistakes as 
well as their successes. 


Hearing Aids: Their Use, Care and Re- 
pair, by Matthew Mandl. Macmillan, 
New York, 1953. 169 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a brief, simply written manual 
intended primarily for the new hearing aid 
user and the hearing aid repairman. It 
contributes little to the existing literature. 
Unfortunately there are a few inaccuracies 
scattered through the sections dealing with 
the medical and electronic aspects of hear- 
ing and hearing aids. However the au- 
thor’s analysis of hearing aids, their cir- 
cuits and the purposes of the component 
parts of an aid, might be of some interest 
to the uninformed new user of hearing 
aids. There is bare mention of transistors, 
probably because the book was published 
early in 1953 before transistor hearing 
aids became accepted so generally. 


Speech and Hearing in Communication, 
by Harvey Fletcher. Van Nostrand. New 
York, 1953. 461 pages. $9.75. 


This is a highly technical and erudite 
version of Speech and Hearing, a classic 
first published in 1929. For many years 
Dr. Fletcher was acoustical research direc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
new volume contains detailed analyses of 
the work done on visible speech and other 
research problems engaged in there in re- 
cent years. 

The chapter on Fletcher’s “Space-Time 


Pattern Theory of Hearing” is new, mathe- 
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matical and complicated, but entirely con- 
sistent with the data produced by Bekesy 
in his theory of the operation of the coch- 
lea. Another completely new chapter is the 
one dealing with a method of computing 
the per cent hearing loss in industrial com- 
pensation cases. It differs to some extent 
from that proposed by Dr. E. P. Fowler 
which has been endorsed by the American 
Medical Association. This tome is not for 
the casual reader in the field of speech 
and hearing, although there are chapters 
which the novice could absorb. It is still a 
classic intended primarily for the advanced 
student with considerable background in 
and knowledge of the field. 


Dysarthric Speech, by Emil Froeschels. Ex- 
pression Co., Magnolia, Mass., 1953. 172 
pages. $3.75. 

Deals with speech disorders which result 
from injuries to the central nervous sys- 
tem. The author presents his chewing 
method as an aid in developing speech in 
the cerebral palsied. According to Dr. 
Froeschels, chewing, singing and speaking 
are identical acts and chewing is less emo- 
tionally involved. 


Improving the Child’s Speech, by Virgil 
A. Anderson. Oxford University Press. 
New York. 1953. 333 pages. $4.00. 
This book, written in a concise, nontech- 

nical manner, is intended primarily for 
classroom teachers and parents, and others 
with a nonspecialist interest in speech. The 
book stresses articulatory disorders which. 
according to the author, constitute about 
75 per cent of all speech defects found 
among school children. The “nonprofes- 
sional” user of the book is warned of the 
danger of trying to oversimplify complex 
and involved speech disorders and is cau- 
tioned to call upon the professional speech 
correctionist when there is need. A valu- 
able chapter for the classroom teacher is 
the final one which contains suggestions 
for integrating speech training into the 
school curriculum. A list of references fol- 
lows each chapter. 
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Adjustment to Physical Handicap and IIl- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Phychology 
of Physique and Disability, by Barker, 
Wright, Meyerson and Gonick. Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Ave., New York. Bulletin 55, Revised 
1953. 456 pages. $2.00. 

The continuing research in the social 
psychology of physique and the increasing 
cognizance of the need for servicing the 
physically handicapped, have been respon- 
sible for the revision of the original edi- 
tion of this publication which first ap- 
peared in 1946. 

In addition to the general chapters deal- 
ing with the normal variation of physical 
enaracteristics, this bulletin deals with the 
somatopsychological significance of crip- 
pling, tuberculosis, impaired hearing and 
vision, and of acute illness. The final chap- 
ter deals with the employment of the dis- 
abled. 

The longest chapter in. the book is de- 
voted to impaired hearing. It deals with 
the studies that have been made in the past 
two decades of the social and personal ad- 
justments of the deafened. Because of the 
inadequacy of the design and techniques of 
the experiments, many of the studies on 
the effect of hearing loss on personality and 
adjustment are not too enlightening. An 
excellent bibliography with 175 references 
follows this chapter. A similar list of ref- 
erences accompanies each disability dis- 
cussed. 

The summaries of recent research make 
the manual a valuable acquisition to libra- 
ries of schools as wgel las of individuals 
engaged in counseling and related fields. 





MANUAL: “230% Z880N""° 


AND « 


TWO RECORDS 


For Supplementary Listening (78 r.p.m.) 
BY MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


For preschool and primary age. 

® Material in manual graded with detailed 
teaching instructions. 

e Recorded stories prepared and adapted for 

severely hard of hearing children. Material 


simple. Narration slow. Much _ repetition. 
“Three Little Pigs’, “Little Black Sambo”, 
etc. 


e Manual $4.10 postpaid. 
Records $4.00 each, plus 25c postage. 


ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three ivsertiors. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25c extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart. 
ment, Volta Peview. 

WANTED ORALLY TRAINED TEACHER to pri- 
vately instruct three pre-school deaf children on West 
Coast. Free to travel. Salary and equipment compara- 
ble to best schools. Box 0-1, Volta Review. 
STAFF OPENING on July 1, 1954, fer pre-school or 
primary teacher of the deaf. Portland, Oregon, Center 
for Hearing and Speech. Substantial salary, interesting 
and varied work. Write George Leshin, 220 S. W 
Alder, Portland 4, Oregon. 
SPEECH CORRECTIONIST, Audiometrist, four years’ 
experience, presentiy supervisor, speech therapy and 
hearing rehabilitation program at private center, wishes 
position as consultant or speech, hearing disorders, 
James Earle. M.A., 555 Haynes, Memphis, Tennessee, 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 
for preschool, primary or intermediate level by private 
day school. Desirable location, small and graded classes, 
substantial salary. Write to the Tucker-Maxo~ Oral 
School, 2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 
COUNSELORS: Openings for Deaf Counselor, re- 
quiring total deafness, and Counselor, School for Deaf, 
at Berkeley and Riverside, Calif. $295-$358 month. 
Write State Personnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacra:nento 
1A. Caotifé 





ONLY 11 COPIES LEFT 
WAYS TO BETTER LIVING 
By Lowell Brentano 
$2.50, plus 12e for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 








ES 





es x 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CEILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusivelv. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The sound of footsteps on the stair... 


 eeageanepein ago, I heard a key click 
in the front door. In a few minutes, 
I'll hear John’s footsteps on the stair. Such 
ordinary, everyday sounds are music to me. 

I remember the day I faced the fact I was 
losing my hearing. I kept myself too busy to 
think about the sentences that petered off 
into nothingness . . . the telephone messages 
I garbled... the sea of voices and half 
words I waded through at parties. The day 
I admitted that it had happe. -« to me, I 
broke down and cried. 

What my husband lived with and loved 
during four years was a woman filled with 
self-pity and bitterness. I know now how 
much John suffered for me. I know now 
how he fought against my coldness. I know 
now what love really means. It was his love 
that finally ruled out my protests and took 
me by the hand to a hearing aid specialist. 





Imagine hearing aids no larger than a 
package of cigarettes and weighing only a 
few ounces! John called them miracles of 
precision — but the warm sound of his 
laughter was the real miracle to me. 

Was I sensitive about wearing it? Yes, I 
guess I felt much as people do when they 
wear glasses for the first time. But I had to 
tell my friends I was wearing a hearing aid 
—no one noticed it! I will probably never 
get over the joy of hearing once again the 
sound of John’s footsteps on the stair. 

P.S. I use “Eveready” batteries, of course. 
They last a good deal longer. 

This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive young menand women. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional 
advice without delay. There are competent phy- 
sicians and highly trained hearing aid dealers in 
your neighborhood, anxious and able to help. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tiny Mallory Mercury Batteries... 





, 
IMaiony 
TR.140 8 
1.34 VOLTS 
MERCURY 
ansisier Power Pod a 


THIS SIDE UP | 





Are The Heart Of The 


New Transistor Hearing Aids 


Again, Mallory Batteries are first to power 
new hearing aids that are smaller, lighter, 
more compact than ever before. Teamed with 
transistors in the new hearing aids, Mallory 
Batteries will give you the same long life, 
constant power and resistance to moisture 
and humidity that characterize all Mallory 
Mercury Batteries. 

Shown above is the complete line of new 
Mallory Power-Paks designed especially for 
transistor hearing aids... including the tiny 
“energy capsule” used in the smallest of them. 
If you want longer battery life and better 
performance, ask your dealer for Mallory 
Batteries the next time you need replacements. 








P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. 


ALLOR 


M af 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, 









In Mercury Batteries... 
it’s Mallory First 


First Mercury Battery... devel- 
oped by Mallory for military equip- 
ment— 1943 


Miniaturized unit-pack hearing aid 
.-. made possible by Mallory Mer- 
cury Batteries— 1945 


First Mallory RM-1 Mercury Bat- 
tery. .. permitted 30% reduction in 
hearing aid case sizes—1949 


First Mallory RM-401 Mercury Bat- 
tery ... Case sizes reduced another 
30%—1952 

First again... Mallory Mercury 
Batteries designed especially for 
transistor hearing aids— 1953 


These Mallory “firsts” are no acci- 
dent. They are the result of a re- 
search and development program 
that will continue to bring you the 
newest and finest in Mercury Batter- 
ies...-with these outstanding fea- 
tures: long life... factory fresh... 
need no rest... no fading . . . noise- 
free contact... low operating cost. 









a eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eases) 
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NOW...HEAR BETTER 
FOR iS¢ A MONTHI 







Imagine! 15¢ a month operating-cost 4 
instead of $4.50 to $9.00! 


ENITHS Ox 


new, tubeless, 3-TRANSISTOR 


“ROYAL-T’’ HEARING AID 





The savings you make on the cost of batteries will rapidly pay for the low 
purchase-price of the "Royal-T"’. Do tell your friends the welcome news. Sorry, 
but orders for the new “Royal-T” will have to be filled in the order received. 


GREATER ECONOMY: The “Royal-T” operates for only 15¢ per month as compared to $4.50 to $9.00 per 
month for old-type vacuum-tube hearing aids! 


GREATER CLARITY: Lifelike sound, truer and clearer than ever! 


GREATER CONVENIENCE: Only one, tiny 15¢‘A” battery (available in stores from coast to coast) operates 
entire Aid for full month in average use. No “B” battery; fewer interruptions in power; fewer battery changes! 


5-YEAR SERVICE PLAN: Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer will give you full details on this remarkable after- 
purchase protection plan, and also the 1-Year Written Parts Warranty. 


10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: You can try out the “Royal-T” at work, home, church, theatre, under 
all hearing conditions. Judge for yourself! 


AND—Zenith’s “Royal-T" is the first 3-transistor hearing aid to sell for only $125. 


Bone Conduction Accessory at Moderate Extra Cost 


Zenith’s outstanding vacuum-tube hearing aids are still available, $75 each. 


See your local Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer right ernment Federal Trade Commission Rules on 





away! Learn all about the new “‘Royal-T”’ first- 
hand. Consult classified telephone directory for 
address of nearest dealer. Or send coupon for 
literature and complete dealer list. We will include 
an important booklet summarizing the U.S. Gov- 


ENITH 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of 
World-Famous Zenith Television and Radio Sets 
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Hearing Aid Advertising and Sales Practices. 
This vital information, released by the National 
Better Business Bureau, should be read by 
everyone contemplating the purchase of a hear- 
ing aid...Zenith or any other make. 


i] 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. Z42 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois i 
Please mail me literature on Zenith’s u 
“‘Royal-T”’ Hearing Aid, complete dealer - 
list, and booklet, ‘“‘Do’s and Don’ts in i 
Hearing Aid Advertising Copy.”’ i 

I 
I 
i 
I 
i] 
t 
§ 


Name 





Address 





City Zone— — State 




















A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS ON 





ALL-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


Wouldn't you prefer'to have 
your new hearing aid “‘pre- 
scription-fitted’’? That is, 
produced to correct your 
hearing loss where needed? 
You get that in the new 
Paravox TRANSonic “All- 
Transistor’ Hearing Aid. Yes, 
it’s a hearing aid made for 
your individual hearing needs. 
PARAVOX produces the only 
hearing aid in the world that 
is ‘‘photoscription-fitted’’, 
with a photo of performance. 
Call, telephone, or write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 








= 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 











normal children? 


The same principle makes CHROMOVOX 


such a dynamic medium 
for teaching the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy 
to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 
ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop 
and improve language. 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears 
the teacher speak the word. or phrase 
through the high-fidelity compression 
audio system. 

3. Corrects mistakes—When the child makes 
an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, 
the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color 
correction window. 


Giixe reve) 


Oi ¥e5 !10N 





4. Increases teacher's effectiveness—With 
Chromovox the teacher is released from 
the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 
and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 

Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 
used by both experienced and _ beginning 
teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 
tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
system. Write for full information, prices and 
for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 
reply promptly. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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It Was In The Beginning — OCTOBER 1948 
This Reprint Appeared in The Chicago Tribune... 


and the story went around the World! 


20 CHILDREN” . 
Warren lie 






HEAR 1ST TIME 
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Deaf Get Thrill of Lives: 


with New Aid 


BY JOHN THOMSON 


A new life opened yesterday 
for children at the Ephpheta 
School for the Deaf, 3150 N. Pu- 
laski rd., where for the first time 
many heard a human voice, and 
music and laughter entering their 
usually silent lives produced 
smiles, giggles, and wonderment. 

For about 20 youngsters used 
by school officials in @ demon- 
stration of a new auditory training 
unit which develops high, clear 
volume without distortion, and 
for others who will use the unit, 
it was an eventful day. It meant 
the world of sound may replace 
the world of silent lip reading and 
sign language to which they are 
accustomed. oe 


Listen Thru Head F..vnes 

The auditory training unit, de- 
veloped by Jay L. Warren, Inc., 
of Chicago, will enable many 
children not only to know sound 
and to help develop their speech, 
but will enable them to take part 
in a bome life as normal as pos- 
sible considering their hearing 
deficiencies, school officials 
said. 

Each child listenea thra & set 
of headphones, which transmits 
the sound from acentral unit which 
is a combination radio, phonograf, 
and speech unit. The headset is 


the child to adjust the volume to 

each ear so that when both re 

ceivers are tuned the sound will 

| come thru both ears as thru one. 
Hear Phonograf Record 

Six children who had suffered a 
50 to 75 per cent loss tn hearing 
donned the headphones while 
Miss Dorothy Coughlan, a speech 
teacher, played a laughing retorc 
on the phonogrf. They broke into 
smiles and giggles as thev sat 
Lstening intently. 

Another group which had a 90 
to 95 per cent hearing deficiency 
showed lesser results. Some were 
able to hear, others heard indis- 
tinctly. Miss Coughlan said hear- 
| ing conditions vary with each 

child, tho they be in the same 

deficiency range. Some may not 
bear at all even with the new 
dnit, but teachers hope that with 
trainipg they will eventually be 
able to distinguish sounds. 





—" 





operated by dual controls, enabling | 




























GATED COMPRESSION 
0414 TRAINING TOOLS 


// bw, She Choice of te Profession 


Professional Modei T-2 
( USTOM BUILT for class room 
e of five to twenty students 
duces clear patierns, ' 
fatigue, increases 
} unexcelled for 







Pro- 
I eliminates 
SPEROL span, 
€ _ fe SPEECH DE. 
VELOPMENT. THREE a 
orated, individually controlled 
microphone channels and three- 
— eel plays all records 
alibrated external i1 t jack for 
RECORDER, TV, MOTION 
PICTURE and RADIO. : 








Portable Model D-2 

CUSTOM BUILT forsmall classes 
of one to four students. Best for 
Cerebral Palsied Clinics, Speech 
Teachers and home. Speech mi- 
crophone, three speed turntable 
calibrated input jack for recorder 


noise generator, TV or RADIO. * 


Desk Model D-1 

ae da BUILT for individual use 
- € home or class room. Also excel- 
le nt for hospitals, doctors offices 
~ h teachers and conference rooms. 
nput jack for RECORDER, TV or 


PHONOGRAPH 
ATTENTION = SPEECH THERAPISTS 
2 Units are highly recommended for 


ae D-1 and D-2 

Speech Teachers for use as an easi 

Dec : sler and fa: 

teach speech. The Units are portable. acs 


demonstration will convi 
nce 
tools you have been looking ie ee ee 


Let us help you with your Auditory Training Tool Program 
As They Hear So Shall They Speak 


arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Des 


ened for Better Hearing 
2 


5 NO. WABASH AVE . CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
| TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ghio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bildg., 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) | 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St.. N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 

Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 

1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


| Georgia 


Rome 

MISs ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 57 


335 


Illinois 
Chicago 
MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
MIss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. Leavis 

386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 

Miss Enrp S. LOFcHIs 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City $3 
Miss Bgsste L. Trice 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone I.i. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sustg F, VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


MRS. MARGARET B, RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 

Mrs. KATHRYN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


ALLING ORDMAN 





New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 

MRS. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
830 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 
Miss Lovise HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 
Mrs, LvuciLue P, TURNER 


1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Cabinet Work 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 





Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each £17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Send for your copy to 
Audivox, Inc., 123 Worcester 
St., Boston, Mass. 








Continual research goes on in Audivox 
laboratories with just one goal: that 

the deafened may hear . . . more efficiently, 
more comfortably. Audivox research reflects 
the scientific standards set by its predecessor 
company, the Hearing Aid Division 


of Western Electric. 
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Audivox makes both transis- 
tor and vacuum tube 
hearing aids. The booklet, 
‘“*“A FACTUAL COM- 
PARISON’’, which weighs 
the advantages of each in 
terms of cost, size, battery 
life, fidelity, power, was pre- 
pared as a service to the 
medical profession. 
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In KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


it's the HAROLD UPJOHN SCHOOL 


(Part of the Kalamazoo Public School system) 


A contribution of the family and friends of the late Harold Upjohn, and dedicated in 1939 to the 
fulfillment of the rights of the handicapped child. 
Miss Anne Genetti is conducting a story telling hour with the aid of an IDEAL (Melody Master) 
Auditory Training Unit and associated group equipment. The four teachers of the acoustically 
handicapped children, of all age groups, find the IDEAL (Melody Master) equipment an important 
tool of instruction. In addition to the conservation of residual hearing, there is more rapid accelera- 
tion in speech development and in hearing discrimination, enabling these children to make more 
normal progress in all areas of the curriculum. 
They "enjoy" singing sessions and recorded music; they love the story telling hour, which not only 
incites their interest in stories but stimulates their desire to read; it helps in the understanding of 
number concepts and skills in arithmetic. In discussions, in social studies—the IDEAL becomes quite 
invaluable. The sound is clear, natural, brilliant for better perception and enables them to listen 
for long periods of time without fatigue, thus speeding auricular and academic training. This truly 
outstanding equipment is 
the HEART of a better Auditory Training program! 

Whether your needs are for the individual child or adult at home or in any size group in school, 
clinic, society or league, there is IDEAL equipment which will enable you to find and develop residual 
hearing successfully. 
You are invited to check the performance of any IDEAL (Melody Master) Auditory Training Equip- 
ment, with the real professional quality that you can hear, in the above or many other leading schools 
in the United States and many other countries. Note especially the excellence of speech, language, 
academic level; the pride of ownership which centers about this equipment; and the pleased attitude 
of faculty and children. 

Write, wire, or phone for demonstration 

by trained specialist in hearing problems. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, II. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 anD 
MONTH EDUCATION 
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SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC HAS 7 NEW BABIES THIS FALL 


The picture is of Kathy Sue Womack. She is now 
4 years old. Kathy Sue has been in school more 
than two years. Parents have no difficulty in mak- 
ing her understand. Mothers are trained too. 
Kathy Sue has a wide vocabulary. She is NOT re- 
tarded as so many deaf children are. The voice 
is normal. 

New babies (3 to 4 years old) come from El 
Salvador, Central America, to Canada. They TOO 
will NOT be retarded at six. 


(Parents’ address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard (on leave) 


Tampa, Florida 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf | 


Founded 1873 








A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 








J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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NOW 


a TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 

and TONAL PERFECTION 





e Anybody can make a tran- 
sistor hearing aid—but only Otarion 
can make an Otarion. 

The Otarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Otarion famous. 











When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION” 


(Marion. inc. 


4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


TWO ROOM MATES 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


























